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rf One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all who is over 
’ all and through ail and in all. —Eph. iv, 5-6. 


In my last sermon I spoke from the latter half of this text. 
From it I spoke of Natural Religion. Now I shall speak from 
the former part, namely, ‘One Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 
I shall not be disturbed by the question whether or not Paul wrote 
the letter to the Ephesians; for whether by the apostle’s own 
hand or by some other, it seems to be by his spirit; I mean it is 
_ all genuine, fresh, wide, noble, Pauline in thought and purpose. 
Therefore I will call the writer Paul. Paul’s meaning is that 
_ the Christians must keep “the bond of peace,” being “one body,” 
- with ‘one Master,” who is Christ, ‘one faith,” which is belief 
in Christ, one form or sign of entrance into the Christian com- 
mounity, which is ‘‘baptism.” 
Side by side stand the two sayings in the text, compounded 
in the apostle’s page as in life, the universal and the partial, the 


truth and local creed. ‘One God and Father of all who is over 
all and through all and in all.” This is simple Natural Relig- 
ion. One God, one Holy Spirit of whom come all things in 

_his own image; perfect love, the Father of all; all-powerful, who 

ruleth all things and never slumbers nor sleeps, infinitely near, 
present, with all, in all, “through all,” Preserver, ‘Path, Mo- 
tive, Guide, Original and End;” not only ‘‘through all” the out- 

ward universe, its light, motion, beauty, being, but even “in us 
all,” the light, joy and blessedness of mind, inspiration, noon- 
tide of thought, night of rest, strength, peace, hope, love. 

5 Beside these grand and glorious words, which rise in the 
tmosphere of the everlasting, stand those other words of mis- 
taken hope, disappointed and ever to be disappointed—“One 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism.” What an impossible, delusive 


free and the bound, the spiritual and the formal, the eternal 
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dream was this,—that all the world should take one spiritual 
Master, one statement of faith, one form of confirmation! And- 


yet, strangely and instructively, these words of delusion were 
spoken by the noble-minded Paul out of the very breadth of the 
broadest soul, save the Master’s, whose name has come to us 
from that time in the Christian writings. Paul’s thought of one 

‘Master, one faith, one form, was the fervent out-reaching of the 

great apostle’s charity. Like the heavens of God, he wished to. 
stretch out his words “as a tent to dwell in,” to cover all the 


people of the earth. He wrote not nor spoke them as a formal. — 


ist. Contrariwise, he meant by them to rebuke the formalism 


of the Jewish party among the Christians. Jesus, the Christ, 


the Expected One, the Messiah of God, was a Jew, they said, 
born of the Jews, sent to the Jews specially for their glory and 
deliverance, they being the peculiar people of Yahweh. Let, 
therefore, the Gentiles, if they will share in the redemption, 
enrol themselves among those to whom the Christ was sent; let 
them submit to Hebrew observances, share in Hebrew cere- 
monies, perform the rites and believe in the religion. No, said” 


Paul; it is good to be a Jew,—they have been blessed pecu-_ 


liarly; in the old time they were chosen for honor and blessing; 
but there is one God and Father of all who is over all and 


through all and in all; he “hath made of one all the nations of | 


the earth;” the Jews are his people, but, as the Master said, 
there are other sheep of his, not of the Jewish fold; and they 
all shall be gathered, till there shall be only one fold and one 
shepherd; Jesus, the Christ, came of the Jews, but he came to 
all the world; he called also the Gentiles to salvation;.and by 
his call he commands you to put away the ancient enmity; the 
Gentiles shall come freely; Christ broke down the doors and 
overthrew the walls; you shall not erect them again; you shall 
not hamper them in the acceptance of the great salvation by 
your forms and ceremonies, which are strange to them, or even 
wrong in their sight; these things are not essential; they are 
externals; if put forth as necessary, they become “heggarly ele- 
ments,” ‘‘stumbling-blocks,” abominations; the nations shall 
come as they are; they need not first become Jews; they shall 
partake freely of the F ather’s mercy; they shall be gathered from 
near and from far; they shall be told how the long-looked- for 
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Christ came not only to the Jews as was expected, but to all 
_ mankind; they shall be instructed in the one thing needful,— 
_ simple faith in him; and then, when again he shall come in the 
clouds of heaven and the great advent, which we expect daily, 
_ shall shake the earth, and the son of man shall reappear to claim~ 
_ and protect his faithful—then Jew and Gentile, Scythian, Ro- 


_ bondman and the free, shall be gathered into one heavenly fold 
with Christ to lead them, and there shall be “One Lord, one 
_ Faith, one Baptism.” 

_ This was the broad, generous, free and charitable thought 
of Paul. Yet see how mistaken he was! The event in no wise 
_ was like the glorious vision of the apostle. Let those ponder 
_ this whe dream, or act, as if they, at any rate, have achieved’ 
_ final truth, and the future can have no part but to repeat what 
_ they have said. 

_° here never has been nor is “One Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism.” There is not one Lord. The world is divided be- 
__ tween many religions of rival names and authorities and books. 
_ Even among the Christians there is not one Lord. Each sect 
has its own view of Jesus. To one he is an atoning sacrifice; 
_ to another an inspired mediation, but no sacrifice; to one, a 
person in a triune deity; to another, the One Infinite himself; 
_ to another, a simple man inspired and glorious. 

- Again, there is not one faith. A glance at the conflicts, 
not only between sects, but in the bosom of the same sect, re- 
- yeals the hopeless diversity. . 

- Still less, if possible, is there one baptism, one form. Con- 
_ sider, how forms vary, from Quakerism to Romanism; how they 
_ have appeared, changed and vanished throughout church his- 
- tory; how evanescent forms are by nature, and how certain it 
is that, in lapse of time, they must be as changeable at least as 


- As, then, whether we judge by experience or by the nature 


-/ can there not be a unity in all the diversity? If not the unity 
of the apostle’s dream, some other? Yes; such a unity can be 
- found in this, that all sincere and good men of every faith are 
 geeking for the Truth! The Truth! here is the term which in- 


man, Greek, the rich, the poor, the ignorant and learned, the /- Se 
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cludes and unifies all the systems and names in which fanatics _ 
flourish and wage war. Truth-seeking—this is the unity, 
the common term of all religions. It is simple, pure, grand, a 
large base of union and of peaceful, kind, brotherly fellowship. 
If we could attain to the broad spirit, the universal charity in 
devotion whereunto Paul wrote these memorable mistaken words 
of my text, that he might cover with the roof of the tabernacle 
the despised world of alien gentile blood to which his soul 
yearned,—then we should found a noble fellowship on naught 


_but honest truth-seeking, and build, fair and grand, the “Church 


of the Spirit.” 

But what I have said includes another unity embracing all 
the diversity. I have stated the unity of this fact, namely, that 
all sincere and good men of every faith are seeking for the truth. 
There is, then, this other unity or common fact also, namely, 
that all of the different sects actually do contain good and sin- 
cere men, This is the unity, surely a momentous one, on which 
I will dwell in this discourse. 

This is a vast fact. No day but it meets us face to face. 
Certainly it is no less obvious than momentous. For aught I 


can see, as good men can be found in any sect as in any other. — 


No name or company has monopoly of virtue. The sincere, 
true, upright, benevolent, pure-minded troop under every name, 
and under no name. ‘They are Hpiscopalians, Calvinists, Meth- 
odists; Unitarians, Universalists, Romanists, Spiritualists, Rad- 


icals, Materialists, Agnostics, Ethical-Culturists; and by what- 


ever other name any men are known, by that name also good 
men are known. Now what lessons are we to gather from this 
cheering and happy fact? This is my question herein. 

Task the question because often I have heard the matter 
treated in conversation after a manner both false and hurtful, as 


I think. Often and carelessly it is ayverred, and repeated with 


much triumph, as if thereby ought to be silenced and shamed 
all the audacious men who insist on debating opinions and prin- 
ciples, that belief has naught to do with character. - It is of no 
consequence, we hear, what a man believes if only he be good in 
act. Beliefs have no effect on character, it is averred, because 
constantly we see men equally good in act professing the most 
opposing views. 


q 
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Now, the fact that good men adorn all sects and names 


‘3 proves not that beliefs affect not character, but only that the 


» 
‘ 
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beliefs which affect character in this time are not those com- 
monly supposed to doso. All beliefs affect character in meas- 
ures as they fulfill two conditions. First, of course, the belief 
must be of a moral character, containing an ethical element. 
Belief in the importance of arithmetic or in the facts of political 
geography obviously neither are good nor are bad for character. 
But belief and understanding of the mighty glories of astron- 
omy, belief in the calculations and results of geological science, 
tremendous, awe-striking, belief in the researches of masters of 
languages, and the history opened thereby,—who can say that 
such beliefs move not the character? Does not such knowledge 
ennoble and dignify the mind, enlarge and exalt the whole 
being of a man? If a still pool offer its bosom to the night 
and pillow the starry head of darkness, it becomes as celestial as 
the heavens that come down to liein it. In like manner the 
soul which spreads its intelligence under the starry skies, will 
itself flash with divine rays, be companied with the hosts of 
heaven and join its praise to the song of ‘‘the morning stars.” 
When the earth not only to the body yields her incense, but to 
the mind her stone tables of the elder law and primeval time, 
when language like a sibyl utters its secrets and tells us the pre- 
historic wanderings of our migratory race, the mind is enrap- 
tured, filled with a quickness of beauty, lifted up by acquain- 
tance with grandeur, enlightened by knowledge of order, calmed 
by contact with infinite patience, stirred to a holy emotion. 
These beliefs so affect us because they have high mental and 
spiritual significance. Their breath is beauty, order, power, 
purpose, to perceive which is to have deeper and more serene 
life. If we ascend to belief of things more sacred, wherein 
moral ideas are distinct, beliefs touching God, the human soul, 
religion, duty, faith, trust, love, we see of course that such 


= _ thoughts must influence character immediately zn measure as they 
are deeply and sincerely believed. Herein lies the second condition 
on which belief affects character. Of course a mere lip belief, a 


profession of faith not understood or not deeply felt, will do 
naught. Belief must be profoundly conceived, There is a “wide 
difference between professed and realized belief. When an opin- 
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ion that is opposed io the age, is incapable of modification and 
is an obstacle to progress, at last it will be openly repudiated; 
and if it be identified with any existing interests or associated 
with some external truth, its rejection will be accompanied by 
paroxysms of painful agitation. But much more frequently, civ- 


ilization makes opinions that are opposed to it simply obsolete. — 


They are relegated to the dim twilight land that surrounds every 
living faith; the land, not of death, but of the shadows of death, 


2 
me | 


the land of the unrealized and the inoperative. Sometimes, too, — 
we find the phraseology, the ceremonies, the formalities, the — 


external aspect of some phase of belief that has long since per- 
ished, connected with a system that has been created by the 
wants and is thrilling with the life of modern civilization. They 


resemble those images of departed ancestors, which, it is said, ~ 


the ancient HKthiopians were accustomed to paint upon their 


bodies, as if to preserve the pleasing illusion that those could — 


not be really dead whose lineaments were still visible among 
them and were still associated with life.’* That beliefs abstract 
and mystical, beliefs of religious doctrines, do affect character 
very deeply, is manifest from a glance at the history of religion. 
An intense conception of the existence and activity of evil spirits 
pursuing their mischiefs among men, coupled with such a belief 
in miraculous interferences of divine power and angels and 
demons as we cannot conceive of at this day, nourished for cen- 
turies the horrors of witchcraft. The intense images of hell and 
of the salvation of only a few of mankind, images intensely con- 


ceived beyond all understanding by us at this day, produced the 


fierce reign of agony, despair and religious terror in the middle 
ages; created the tortures, fires, persecutions, dungeons and in- 
quisitions by which men sought to compel the wayward into the 
one way of salvation which was the church; turned the mind 
from morality which could not atone for error of creed, to doc- 


trinal compliance which was the one condition of salvation, and — 


thereby produced those extraordinary examples of devout crim- 
nals which puzzle our minds,—men cherished by the church, 
scrupulous in doctrine and devotion, while yet doing atrocious 


crimes and living shamelessly. The same beliefs incited zealous | 


church fathers and their successors in ecclesiastical authority to 


*Lecky’s History of Rationalism, 
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maintain the excellence of pious frauds, wherein to deceive and -— 
lie unblushingly whenever they thought thereby to convert a a 

heathen or reclaim a heretic. Still more revolting was the kin-  — 
dred notion, widely taught, that no faith need be kept with a 
heretic. a 

Nothing is plainer than that beliefs when intensely con- 
ceived, really taken into the heart, do affect character mightily. 
It is a common saying that a man is good in spite of his creed. 
This is impossible. No man is good, nor can be, in spite of his 
creed, his real creed. He may be good notwithstanding what he __ 
assents to; but he cannot be a good man in spite of what truly 
he believes and conceives in his soul. Men are not now calm, 
simple, honest, merciful and tolerant in spite of the orthodoxy — 
of old times, but because they have no such orthodoxy. Five — 
- hundred years have not changed the human mind. If men now ~ 
- truly believed and conceived the creeds which they only repeat in — 
words, they would be like the medieval men, with the same 
traits which in them were the fruit of real belief and mighty con- 
ception. It is noticeable that the calm, quiet, liberal, gentle- — 
manly, charitable orthodox people, are those who think not at~™ 
all but take their faith assentingly, or those who for soundness — - 
in the faith have but doubtful repute. 

But if one cannot be a good man in spite of his belief in 
bad and degraded doctrines, can he be good altogether in spite 
of his assent to them? I said he could be upright in spite of what — 
he assented to; can he go quite unharmed by his assent? No; 
verily no. His assent is harmful, weakening, undermining; be- 
ing careless and heedless, a thoughtless and unearnest avowal of — 
deep and sacred things, the assent casts down the elevation of 
the mind, the power of the understanding, the rectitude of rea- 
son, the watchfulness of conscience, moral earnestness for the 
truth. The insincere state of mind thus is gendered which has 
- been called a characteristic of the present age,—an age, it is said, 
“destitute of faith but terrified at skepticism,” ‘in which people 
feel sure, not so much that their opinions are true, as that they 
should not know what to do without them.”* Ilike not this 
description of this age. I believe it not. Yet it describes 
truthfully many men of this age. 

*Mill, ‘ On Liberty.” 
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Now, since I take it as plain that belief affects character in 
proportion as the belief has a moral element in it and is deeply 
conceived, and that no one can be a good man in spite of his 
real creed; I recur to this good truth, namely, that there are ex- 
cellent men in all faiths and shades of faith, and that this fact 
shows that the beliefs which most affect character in this time 
are not those commonly supposed. The era of dogmatic theol- 
ogy has passed away. Woeif it return! But it cannot return! 
Except in seasons of dreary business stagnation, and then only 
by bad appeals and shocking means of excitement, men are filled 
not now with frenzied fear of danger to their souls. The 
natural, healthy man goes now about his business honestly, does 
good to his neighbor kindly, lets the priests alone, and is uncon- 
cerned about salvation. The times have changed; the old theo- 
logical doctrines are uttered still, but it is only with lip-service. 
They are not deeply conceived. Men have given their minds to 
vast enterprises of commerce, philanthropy, morality. They are 
occupied with digging the earth for its treasures of knowledge 
and of wealth, with social ills, with political problems, intem- 
perance, poverty, crime, ignorance, hospital, prisons, libraries, 
schools. This is well; it is very well; great good comes of it, 
and more yet is to come. 

But let us not forget the deep conceiving of God which 
made so solemn and so devout much great and saintly life in 
times far gone. Deep was the conception of the being and the 
presence of God, even with many ignoble and undisciplined 
thoughts of him. And it cast a holy light around it. May not 
an equal conceiving of God and present looking unto him arise 
and abide with us, and spread again a holy light, raise again a 
rapt vision, a joy,—especially seeing that our thoughts of him 
are so much grander, purer, more truly like unto him? If we 
conceive deeply of the Fatherhood of God, there will be fruit of 
it in a kind brotherhood unto men. If of God in creation we 
have deep conceiving, then shall we know what ‘‘the divine 
order” means, faith shall be enlightened, resolution strength- 
ened, trust lifted up, repining quelled. If the Holy One, who is 
Eternal, be conceived and established in us, how can stand piti- 
ful tricks, business falsehoods, insincerities, intemperance, com- 
promise, court of vicious power? These will be impossible. 
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They will fall to pieces by neglect, because men look away from 
them to the Eternal Holy Unity of God in things. If men con- 
ceive truly the voice of God in their own soul, which is wont to 
tell them more than “seven watchmen set above in a high ~ 
tower,” then they will be quiet that they may hear, true to rea- 
son and conscience, understanding that religion is simple and 
inward, building the true church and “holy of holies” in “private 
worth.” ers 
To this deep of conceiving let us aspire. Itis natural. It — 
will arrive. Let us seek unto it and hasten it. Meantime, des- 
pise not any pure ethical earnestness, nor dare to call it religion- __ 
less. Give glory to the moral devotions of this time, devotion 
to man, to liberty, to higher justice, to social fellowship, to the _ 
conviction that /ove must be an element of calculation in economical 
and political philosophy. So far as these live in our time, the Ee 
time is one of inspiration; and they live very much in noble ~ 
souls, and make very many souls noble and generous, and are 
“‘a saving health to all peoples.” These are the devotions, these — 
make up the doctrine, without true belief in which no man can — 
be a good man, which whoever disbelieves will be a bad man, 
and whoever believes and deeply conceives will be made a good — ~ 
man by them. To state these moral devotions in one creed, it 
is this, that Right is Right, and Wrong is Wrong, and no power 
can make one into the other or to be like the other or to bear __ 
the fruits of the other. This is the creed which stands mightily, _ 
which makes character; and no man will be a bad man who 
conceives mightily that Right is Right and will bear the fruits 
of Truth; and no man can be a good man in spite of believing _ 
that Right and Wrong are but little different, customs, not prin- * 
ciples, and will bear like fruits. To this purpose here I will 
quote words from William Salter—since I can devise none bet- 
ter, nor so good—a man whose words move me ‘‘more than with _ 
the sound of a trumpet,” from his noble discourse on ‘What 


Ethics can do for Us”: 4 = 


4 
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«‘The moral laws are neither effects nor things that happen, » 
nor is their contrary conceivable—they do not exist for ends 
beyond themselves, but to dominate all other ends; their victory _ 
in a universe, a universe transfigured by them, would be its own 


~s 
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reason for being—a real end, a consummation, beyond which no 
greater glory could be. No man can ask, without cause for 
shame, why should he do justice, why should he love? These 
are his life, the things for which he exists—ay, if he wished to 
be just for some ulterior gain, he could not do so, for justice is in 
the heart, is on principle or it is not at all; and he who prac- 
tices it for profit, or to gain notice or applause from man or God, 
dishonors what is sacredest in the world. 
* * * 
That right and justice actually rule the world may be open 
to dispute, but that they ought to, that they are supreme over 
_ all else, that our part as men is to help make them rule, that 
human life has this as a part of its ultimate law and aim—of this, 
the one may be as sure as that the earth is under his feet; and 
_ sense of itseems to lend infinite dignity to this passing life of ours. 
* * * 


To know that in a given situation there are many ways in | 


which we may go wrong and only one in which we can go right, 
that we may miss our goal as well as attain it, that things do 
. not necessarily work for our benefit save as we choose the good, 
that the invisible Rectitude may be shown in undoing us as well 
as in making us prosper, and that always beyond our longings 
and the most imperious cravings of the heart is the question of 
what we are really worth—with what solemnity. may such 
thoughts affect us! 
** * * 

The task for us to-day is to make our religion ethical and 
to make a religion of our ethics. I suppose we all feel it—relig- 
ion in any high sense is not the fact of our time. We have 
our institutions to which we point with pride, but religion is not 
one of them; we give our wealth to its service, but not our 
hearts; we are ‘moral,’ but not on principle; that which made 
the early church sublime—the transcendent hope, the sense of 
the sanctity of heaven about to descend and touch the earth—is 
not with us; the fires of the heart are so low that we smile at 
those who conceive great hopes for mankind. I appeal to you, 
young men, disown such skepticism and be the bearers of moral 
ideas to this day and generation. Trust your heart and dare 
for justice and the right in every department of human life. 


~ 
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Nurse in yourselves not only charity, but hearts ‘of steel to 
fight down \the proud.’ Open your souls and drink in faith and~ 
courage with each new dawning day. Surrender yourse/ves, first — 


of all, to the moral sentiment, since only those who are right can 
set things right. In a word, take these slighted moral princi- 
ples, behind which the Power of powers is hidden, and make a 
religion of them. The sublime is after all not far from the com- 
mon day; we have not to reach after it.or travel for it; we have 


but to turn the eyes inward, and there it is!—native, constitu-— 
tional to us, the life of our life, the soul of our soul, an Infinite 
Majesty waiting to transfigure us, to rescue us from our mor- 


tality, to make us deathless with itself.” 


This simple creed, that Right is Right, Wrong is Wrong, — 
and one cannot be made to serve for the other, and each will — 


bear its own fruits, the one unto life, the other unto death, this 
is that without true conception and belief of which no man in 


Bes 


any religion or sect can be a good man; but it flourishes in all 


sects, in many names and with no name; and in all sects, whoso 


believes it in very truth becomes a good and noble soul, enrich- 


ing mankind. But now this one simple creed I will state under 
three beliefs, which are needful, which mould character; and 
no man can be a good man in spite of not believing them: 
First, we must hold fast to the belief, and deeply conceive 
it, that we ought to improve, and cam. Equally to duty and the 


ability we must hold. No man can grow in nobleness who be- — 


lieves not that he can. To deny the capacity is to overturn the 
duty and efface acknowledgment of it. This is the proper effect 
of the doctrine of a fallen mind, ‘totally depraved” human na- 
ture, which stands in the creeds, and has been much cried up 
and fearfully preached, though little now is said of it. Have 


men been good at any time in spite of believing this article — 


? 


of their creed? No; but because they only assented to it, 


and gave lip-service to it. What truly men have believed is that 
a man can be a good man; and this is the belief more truly con- 
ceived now than ever; and no one can be a good man in spite 
of not conceiving truly that he ought to grow in nobleness and 
that he can. 


Secondly, we must believe in the improvement of the world, 


™ 
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It is needful to see and hold to the sight that the world has been 
growing better, still grows so, and has a divine necessity to grow 
in that manner, because it comes of God, and naught can come 
of him to fall away into evil but to grow up unto him in 
good. This sight of ‘the stream of tendency,” of the world’s ~ 
improvement, we must hold fast, because there is no other 
joy for us, nay, nor any hope either, while we strive for our own 


- improvement, but to see the like around us. Also this is neces- 


sary to faith in the Right and to deep conception that “Right is 


_ Right” and will bear the fruits of it; that ‘however things may 


seem, no good thing is failure and no evil thing is success;” that 
Right is life and growth, but Wrong is death, and “all things 
work together” to ‘make an evil thing as if it had never been.” 

Finally, we must believe that we ought to help the world 


improve, and that we can. Herein, as well as touching our in- 
‘dividual improvement, we must hold fast equally to the duty and 
the capacity. We must find our life in the life of others, mingled 


as wellas apart. We must understand and take on us a solemn 


-answerableness, if we know any truth, to speak it forth. We 


must conceive deeply that ‘‘no one liveth to himself” but “unto 


the Lord” and for others, that he saves his life who is willing 


to give it:for a holy cause, and that mysterious and holy bonds 
and currents of power unite one to another the world over, 
precipitating you and me in some mystical way under pine and 
palm alike, on deserts and seas. ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
Yes. Heisa murderer who says not so. Is it too hard a duty? 
But how will you escape it? It lies in your own life, in the 
quality of your own being and doing by which you affect others. 
Too hard? But it is only the bemg a man? No otherwise 
than by ceasing to be human can you cut yourself away from 
the mysterious webs of moral influence, by which each one is 


tied unto all. 


Bernreve in yourself, that you ought to grow noble, and can. 

Bruinve in the world, and love it as it is, and love it be- 
cause it rises up and grows toward the truth. 

Beieve in your duty to the world, to help it on its right- 
eous way, and that you can make your life count in it. 

By these beliefs will come a brotherhood,—mankind one fold 
with one Shepherd, ‘‘led in green pastures, beside still waters,” 


- 


a- 


os 


